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TT would be ſuperfluous to add any 

Thing to recommend the following | 

Abſtra of Mr. LOCK Es cele- | 

brated Eſſay on Human Underſtand- | Þ 
ing, after ] have aſſured my Readers, 1-1 1 
that it was drawn up by no leſs a 
' Man than the late Lord Chief Ba- 
ron GILBERT, . 
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Mr. LOCKE's Eſſay on 


Human Underſtanding. 


EIN > F- E N COMme into the Wor Id 

FF ISy without any Idea or Prin- 
ciple, cither ſpeculative 
or practical; but all our 


Ideas ariſe either from Senſation or 
Reflection. | 
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An Idea is whatſoever is percei- 
ved or thought on; and is either, 
I. SIMPLE. 


H. Cont... 


a 


Ll 
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I. A SIMPLE IDEA 1s one uni- 
form Appearance, Repreſentation, 
or Perception of the Mind, without 
Alteration or Variety. Here three 
Things are to be conſidered : 


Firſt, The Manner of their Con- 
veyance, or being in the Mind, 


Secondly, The Objects from with- 
out that affe& the Mind. 


Thirdly, The Mind itſelf. 


Firſt, The Manner of their Con- 


veyance into the Mind : Some ſim- 


ple Ideas come in by Senſation on- 


ly; ſome by Reflection only; ſome 
both by Senſation and Reflection. 


1. By Senſation only; and theſe 
either by the Senſation of one Senſe, 
as Light and Colour, by the Eye; 
Sound, by the Ear; Taſte, by the 
8 Palate 


1 
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Palate; Odours, by the Noſe; and 
the Ideas of Solidity, and other tan- 
gible Qualities, as Heat, Cold, &c. 
by the Touch: Or of ſeveral Senſes, 
as the Ideas of Motion and Reſt, 


Space, Extenſion, and Figure. 


2. By Reflection only; as Per- 
ception or Thinking, Volition or 
Willing, and their ſeveral Modes. 


3. Simple Ideas, both by Senſa- 
tion and Reflection ; and theſe are 
either Pain, Pleaſure, Exiſtence, or 


Unity. 


Secondly, Objects from without 
that affect the Mind; and they are, 


1. Primary Qualities of Bodies; 
ſuch as Motion, Reſt, Figure, and 
Texture, which are in the Bodies 
themſelves, whether perceived or 
RAK. 


& 2. 2. The 


„ 
2. The ſeveral Diſpoſitions in 
Bodies to produce ſeveral Senſations 
in us; whence Colours, Sounds, 
Taſtes, &c. which are indeed only 
Senſations produced in the Animal, 
by the Operation or Action of ſueb 
primary Qualities. 


Thirdly, The Mind itſelf; and 


therein are three Faculties : 


1/7, Of Perception. 


2dly, Of Retention; which is 
twofold : 


1. Either the keeping the ſame 
Ideas actually in View; which we 
call Contemplation. Or, 


2. Reviving them when they are 
gone; which we call Memory. 


9 
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3 
2dly, Of Diſcernment ; which 


contains a threefold Power: 


1. Of comparing the ſeveral T. 
deas, and, on ſuch Compariſon, ob- 
ſerving their Reſemblances; which 
is called Wit: Or obſerving their 
minuteſt Differences ; which 1s cal- 
led Judgment. 


2. The Power of compounding 
our Ideas; which is, 1. By carry- 
ring ſeveral ſimple Lean into the 
lame Repreſentation: Or, 2. By the 
Repetition of the ſame Idea; which 
18 called Enlarging. 


3. The Power of abſtraging 55 
which is the ſeparating any Idea 
from the Circumſtances of real Exiſt- 

ence; as from Time, Place, and o- 
ther concomitant Ideas. 


|| 


(SY 

II. Coup LEX Io EAS conſiſt of 
ſeveral ſimple Ideas, united in the 
ſame Repreſentation, Appearance, 
or Perception; and they either come 
into the Mind, thus united, from the 
Operation of Things without us; 
as the Idea, Solidity and Figure, is 
cauſed by the ſame Ball; therefore, 
in the Complex Idea of the Ball, we 
conceive ſuch Ideas as co-exiſtent 
and concomitant: Or elſe when 


ſuch Simple Ideas are united by 
the Mind; as in the Idea of Law, 


Obligation, Oc. 
Complex Ideas are of three Sorts: 
Firſt, Of Modes. 

Secondiy, Subſtances. 


Thirdly, Relations. 


. ir/t 5 


CF 3 
Firſt, Of Modes; which are a- 
gain twofold: 


I 2 Simple. 
2dly, Mixd. 


1/2, Simple 3 are the 2 
ral different Manners under which 
any Simple Idea may appear to the 
Mind: And theſe either come in, 


3 he only, , as the ſe- 
2 Modes of Space, a Tard, a 
Furlong, a Mile: Or ſet out by vi- 
ſible Marks and Boundaries; as the 
ſeveral Places of Bodies, or the ſeve- 
ral Modes of Numbers, as a Score, 
a Groſs, a Dozen. 


2. By Reflection only; as the ſe- 
veral Modes of Thinking , which 


are either, 


(.) With. 


Worry PE; 


om ew 
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„ 
(1.) Without Pain or Pleaſure, 
(2.) Or with it. 


£85) Without Pain or Pleaſure : 
and whoever obſerves his Mind, 


will find a perpetual Revolution of 
Ideas while he 1s awake. The ſtop- 


ping any of them, and conſidering 


it on all Sides, we call Attention. 
The letting the Mind run adrift, in 
the conſtant Rotation of Ideas and 


Objects before us, is called Remiſ- 
ſion; and there are in the Mind con- 


ſtant Degrees of Attention and Re- 
miſſion, according to the different 


Degrees of Conſideration the Mind 
employs concerning the Objects be- 


fore it. 


(2.) The Modes of Thinking 
with Pleaſure and Pain; and theſe 
are called the Paſſions. The Plea- 
lure we find in any Idea, preſent and 

ablent, 


rn 


abſent, we call Love. The Pleaſure 


we find in the Thought of any fu- 
ture Enjoyment, that we think pro- 
bable to affect us, we call Hope. 
The Pleaſure we find upon the near 
Approach of any Pleaſure, of whoſe 


Poſſeſſion we think ourſelves aſſured, 
we call Joy. Whatſoever does, or 


is like to affect us with Pleaſure, we 
call Good. The Thought of Pain, 


which any Thing, preſent or abſent, 


is apt to produce in us, we call Ha- 
tred or Averſion. The Uneaſineſs 
we find upon the Abſence of any 


Thing that might affect us with 
Pleaſure, we call Deſire. The Un- 


eaſineſs of Mind upon a Good loſt, 
which we might have longer enjoy- 


ed, we call Sorrow. The Uneaſi- 


neſs of Mind, upon Thought of fu- 


ture Pain, we call Fear. The Un- 
| caſineſs of Mind on the Thought 


„ - ca of 


( WF 
of a Good we Deſire, obtained by 
another, we call Envy: If ſuch 
Good relates to the Enjoyment of 
Men and Women, it is called Jea- 
louſy. A ſudden Uneaſineſs of 
Mind, on a ſudden Pain produced 
in us by another, together with a 
certain Purpoſe to produce Pain in 
return, is called Anger; if conſtant, © 


[| and the Purpoſe of returning Pain 

| be continuing, it 1s called Malice. 

«= | The Uneaſineſs that arrives from the 

ll Thought of any unattainable Good, 

i we call Deſpair. Whatſoever cauſes 

l | Pain, or is like to produce it in us, 

is called Bad or Evil. 

| 3. Simple Modes, coming in by 

| Senſation and Reflection: Hence we 
Ih have the Ideas, 
[i N (I.) Of Power. 

= | (a.) "Ot Tune. = 
l ” 5 (3-) Of ÞF 
lf 
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Tm 2 
(3.) Of Eternity. 
(4.) Of Infinity, 


(1.) The Idea of Power; which 
is formed from the Ability that we 
find in ourſelves of ſtopping any 
Idea, in the Revolution of any Ideas 
within us; or the Power, by a 
Thought, of moving our Bodies, 
which 1s called the Will. The 
Power of Acting, or not acting, ac- 
cording to ſuch Determination of a 
Man's own Thought, 1s called Li- 
berty: So that Liberty is the Ab- 
ſence of all Impediments that hin- 
der acting or not acting, according 
to the Preference of his own Will. 
That whieh moves the Will, is Un- 
caſineſs; but ſuch Motions may be 
controuled by the Power we have 
within us of omitting any Action, 
till we have conſidered its Conſe- 
' quences, and find them either good 


B 2 | or 
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or evil. That wherein conſiſts In- 
nocence, 1s the acting or not acting, 
according as the Judgment, upon a 
a due and impartial Conſideration, 
doth find ſuch Act or Omiſſion to be 
good or evil: And the not ſuſpend- 
ing ſuch Action, till we have con- 


ſidered it as we might do, is called 
Guilt. 


The Idea of Power from Senſa- 


tion 1s, when there 18 any Alteration 


in our {imple Ideas, by the Action 
of Bodies one upon another; that 
Body which makes the 8 
we conceive to have the Power of 
making it, and the other a Power 
of receiving it. 


(2.) Of Tine; which ! is a cer- 


tain Revolution x; Tdeas in our own 


Mind, meaſured by the Motion of 


Things when, and chiefly by the 


Mo- 


(Cw 


(3.) Eternity is the Repetition of 
ſuch ſeveral Revolutions, together 
with a Reflection on our own Power 
to add on, without coming to an 


End. 


(4.) Infinity 1s the ſame Repe- 


tition of our Ideas of Space or Num- 


ber, with a Reflection on our Power 
to add on, without coming to an 
End; and ſuch Repetition of our 


Idea of Space, is, by a peculiar 


Name, called Immenſity. 


a WE'D $ of aid Modes; which 
are ſeveral diſtin& ſimple Ideas, uni- 
ted into the ſame Combination by 


the Mind, and are therefore called 


Notions; . as a Lye, Obligation, 


Law, 00. And theſe the Mind u- 


nites 


Motion of the heavenly Bodies, as 
being more conſtant than equal. 


— 


2 


. 
nites for greater Diſpatch in the Bu- 
ſineſs of Civil Life; and therefore 


only conſiders the poſſible Union of 


ſuch ſimple Ideas, whether it has 
ever ſeen them ſo actually united, 


Or not. 


Secondly, The Ideas of Subſtances; 
and theſe are either, 


1/7, Separate. Or, 
2dly, Collective. 


1/?, Separate Subſtances; and that 
is the Union or Co-exiſtence of ſe- 
veral ſimple Ideas in one and the 
ſame Place; which is all the Notion 
we have of Subſtance. Thus the 
Union of the Idea of Extenſion, So- 
lidity, Figure, and a Diſpoſition to 
produce the Idea of Colour in us, is 
what we call Body. The Union 
or Co- exiſtence of the Ideas of Per- 
ception, 


\ 
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ception, Reflecting, Chuſing, and 
Self-motion, is what we call Spirit: 
But what are the Subſtrata of theſe 
Properties and Powers, are to us e- 


qually unintelligible, 
2dly, The collective Ideas of Sub- 


ſtances, which is wifen ſeveral Sub- 
ſtances are collected into the ſame 
Repreſentation; as an Army, Tri- 
umph, Proceſſion, &c. 1 


Thirdly, Of Relations; which is 


the comparing of ſeveral Ideas, whe- 


ther ſimple, or of Modes and Sub- 


ſtances, one with the other, and con- 


2 fidering the Denominations that may 


ariſe from ſuch Compariſon : For 
ſince the Order of Nature 1s ſuch, 
that there is a Dependence of Things, 


dne upon the other; ſo do they con- 


vey to the Mind an Idea of ſuch De- 


pendence: And whatever Notion 
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( & 7 
we have from ſuch Dependence of 
Things one on the other, or of the _ } 
Connection or Repugnances of Ideas 


one to the other, gives us the Idea 
of Relation. 


All Words that refer to a certain 
Standard, either of Duration or Size, 
are relative Terms; as old, young, 
ſtrong, weak, Oc. which relate to 
the 18 Duration or Conſtitution 
of each living Creature, as the Stand- 
ard to wala we compare the Thing 
mentioned. The moſt noted Rela- 
tions are theſe : 


I "IF. of ks and Effect. 

ach, Identity and or 28 
30% Moral Relations. 

 athly, The Relations of our 3 


themſelves. 


I/t, 


( 19 ) 
1 t, Of Cauſe and Effect: That 
4 which produces any ſimple Idea in 
us, we call Cauſe; and that: which 
* s produced, we call the Effect. 


& - I 


| 2dly, Of Identity and Diverſity, 
4 And here the Identity of Bodies a- 
»* 3 riſes from the Sameneſs of the Parts, 
which produce the ſame ſimple Ideas 
F in the Beholder. The Identity of 
3 Vegetables ariſes from the ſame Or- 
ganization of the Parts, whether e ex- 
> 3 adtly conſiſting of the ſame Matter 
or not. Identity of Animals con- 
ſiſts in the fame Organization of 
1 Parts, and the ſame conſtant and con- 
tinued common Life; and that Life 
conſiſts in the ſame Faculties and 
Power of acting. And the Identity 
of perſon, Mind, or Spirit conſiſts, 
as far as we can apptchend it, in ha- 
ving the ſame Conſciouſneſs of J. 
deas, Powers, and Actions. BY 


CG _ 


q C 
bf 2dly, Of Moral Relations. The 
| Notion of which ariſes from our 


comparing our Actions to a Rule; 5 
Tl and that 1s threefold : 


[| | n 1 he Laws of the Gy 


2. T he Lows of Opinion, or Re. | 


25 The Law of God; "which is 
twofold : 3 hos 
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(1 Y The La of Native: ; chick 
is the Rule which Reaſon diſcovers 
to us touching the. Fitneſs or r Con- 
veviency of WN 25 4% 
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(2. ) The ("RM revealed.” 3 


At, The Relations of o our . 
the mſelves; and they relate either, 


1 1. To the Perception of our own 
wth Minds. 
if | - 
| 


To 


"SS XP 
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18 
2. To the T red they are oo 
ſed to repreſent, | 


3. Of the caſual . of ach 


Ideas one to another, obtained in 


the Mind 


— — 


1. Of Ideas relating to Pr Per- 
ception of our own Mind: And they | 
are faid to 'be x" „ IH 


(2) Clear o. thong 
CON Confuſed... 3 


> 8 A clear tis is - this 9 
in the Mind perceives a Difference 
rom all others. 


* * 


17 85 A confſcd Idea i 18 1 as 


is not ſufficiently ing ao ag from 
other Ideas HERE from 1 ik. 


( mn 
2. Of Ideas relating to Things 
they are ſuppoſed to repreſent; and 


they are, 
(1.) Real or fantaſtical. | 
(20 Adequate and inadequate. 
20 ) True and falſe. 2 


if 1.) Of real or ba e Ideas. 


All our ſimple Ideas are real, be- 
ing produced by the Operation of 
Things! in us. Mix d Modes are all 
real, being a Combination made by 
the Mind; if the Co- exiſtence of 
ſuch Ideas be only poſſible. The 
Ideas of Subſtances are real, if we 
have ever found ſuch ſimple Ideas 
come into our Mind ſo united; if 
other wiſe, they are fantaſtical. 


0 adequate and inadequate 
Ideas, Adequate Ideas are ſuch a8 
per- 


( 23 ) 


perfectly repreſent thoſe Archetypes, 
or Patterns, to which the Mind re- 
fers. Inadequate Ideas are a partial 
and incompleat Repreſentation of 
ſuch Patterns. All ſimple Ideas are 
adequate. All mix'd Modes are a- 
dequate, becauſe they refer to no 
Archety pes, or Patterns; but only 
to a certain Combination made by 
the Mind: But ſo far they may be 
inadequate as they refer to a ſuppo- 
{ed Combination, made in the Minds 
of other Perſons, ſignified under the 
ſame Name. All Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances are inadequate, becauſe they 
have Reference to Patterns, whoſe 
real Eſſence we know not. 


(3.) Of true and falſe Ideas. 
Ideas are ſaid to be true, that are con- 
formable to ſome real Exiſtence; 
and falſe, that have no Conformity 
to ſuch Exiſtence any where found: 
: And 


[ 


( 24 
And ſo our Ideas are {aid to be true, 
when they are conformable to the 
Ideas ſignified under the lame Name 
by others. 
Of caſual Relations of ſuch 
Ideas one to another, obtained in the 


Mind. And this is by Cuſtom: As 


the putting together of Ideas, ac- 
cording to their apparent or proba- 


ble Agreement or Diſagreement, is 


Reaſoning; and the connecting re- 


pugnant Ideas, is Madneſs: So the 
connecting independent Ideas by 


Cuſtom, w bs have no viſible Con · 


nection in themſelves, i is an Infirmity 
in the Mind that wants a Name; as 
where a Man has the ion 
of an infallible Man by Education 
and Cuſtom : Theſe, and ſuch like 
falle Aſſociations of Ideas, by Ha- 
bit and Cuſtom, make a perpetual 


Connection. between them in the 


Mind; 


\ 


q 
p 
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Mind; fo that they perpetually ap- 
7 pear together in the ſame Gang, 
| cad as much affect our Reaſonings, 
1 and Judgment, as if they 


2 were naturally united. 


| of LANGUAGE. 


ſolitary, and independently 


1 on each other, as leveral Kinds of 
Brotes do; but for mutual Inter- 
3 courſe and Society; and therefore | 


it wag not enough for Nature to fur- 
Ini the Mind with Objects from 
4 without, which are inviſible in the 
Mind; but it was alſo neceſſary that 


Iuethod of communicating ſuch J- 
deas; and this was by the Senſe of 
Hcaring, whereby we are capable of 
receiving ſeveral Sounds, and con- 
F Ineaing = them with the Ideas in 
j the 


EN were not created to 3 


we ſhould be furniſhed with a ready 
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the Mind; and farther are, by the 


Tongue, capable. of making "fac 4 


Sounds as Signs of ſuch = 90 


that Language 1s nothing elſe but 
the Connection of ſuch Sounds to 
Ideas, in order to make che Ideas in 
the Mind of one Man underſtood *' 
by another. But becauſe ſeveral 


Objects excite in us the ſame Ideas, 
therefore Names in Language are 


made general, to excite in the Heat- 
er ſuch an Idea as is framed in the © 
Mind of the Speaker, from whatſo- 
ever particular Object ſuch Idea was 


formed in the Mind of the Speaker; 


for in connecting the Sound of the ? 
Idea, the Mind hath no farther Con- 
ſideration than of the Idea itſelf, as 


it ſtands in the Mind of the Speaker, 
by whatſoever Thing from without 


it was formed in him: And were it 
otherwiſe, it were e impoſlible to re- 
giſter 


[+ 


| 3 

N } oiſter the Particularity of Things, 
and accommodate Names to them; 
ö q ſince ſcarce any Man hath the {ame 
l Idea from the {ame particular Object, 
) N which another has. Beſides that, 


if Names were as particular as 
| 23 Things, ſuch Signs would become 
| 2 altogether uſeleſs; ſince the Particu- 
larity of Things are infinite, and 


therefore would incumber the Mind 
Vith infinite Names which could not 
2 be remembered, nor would be of 
2 Uſe for Intercourſe and Communi- 


cation. 

2 

8 In Language four Things : are con- 
Fi ſiderable : 

5 Firſt, The Expreſſion of indepen- 
7 dent Ideas. 


Secondly, The Expreſſion of the 
Connection and ny of 1 


deas. 


D | ' Thirdh , 


Cy” 
Thirdly, The Imperfections of 
Language. 


Fourthly, The Abuſe of it. 
2» 


Firſt, Of the Expreſſion of inde- 
_ Ideas; and that 1s three- 
fold: 


1/7, Of ſimple Ideas. 

2dly, The Names of mix'd Modes. 
3h, The Names of Subſtances: 
1/7, Of NEE Ideas; which can- 


not be defined or explained per no- 
tiora, ſince Definition is reſolving 
the Thing to be defined into its moſt 
ſimple Ideas: But complex Ideas may 
be defined, becauſe they may be re- 
ſolved into their ſimple Ideas: And 
{imple Modes may be defined, be- 
ing the Manner in which theſe 


ſim ple 
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ſimple Ideas are combined; and 


therefore the Mind may define ſuch 
preciſe Conbunkiadn: 


2dly, The Names of mix'd Modes: 
And they being arbitrarily made in 


the Mind, ior the Ends of Civil 


Life, and Names added to them for 
Diſpatch in Converſation, we may 
define the particular Combination of 
which they conſiſt; and being made 
without any Relation to Archetypts 


without, it 1s the Name that hojds 
together the Combination. 


zaly, The Names of Subſtances : 


And here the Name ſtands for the 
preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas in 


the Mind of the Speaker; which is 
the nominal Efſence, tho it has a 
Relation to ſomething without, ca- 


pable of raiſing that preciſe Colled- 


tion of Ideas in the Mind, which 
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are the Patterns or Archetypes of 


ſuch nominal Eſſence: But the 
real Eſſence, which is the internal 
Conſtitution of Parts, on which ſuch 
Properties depend, is perfectly un- 
known, and therefore not expreſt in 


the Name. 


| Secondly, The Expreſſion of the 
Connection and Repugnancy of J- 
deas; and this is three Ways: 


1/2, By inventing Words of Af- 


firmation and Negation, to be Signs 


of the Expreſſion of ſuch Connec- 
tion and Repugnancy. 


2dl , By the Invention of abſtract 
and concrete Terms. 


The abſtract Term, or Subſtan- 
tive, is the Sign of an Idea indepen- 
dent on any other. 
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The concrete Term, or Adjective, 


1s the Expreſſion of the Idea, with 


the Relation of its Co-exiſtence 
with others. 


3455 By as tne of Par- 


ticles, which are Signs that con- 


ne& the Train of Ideas one to ano- 


ther, that they may be received in- 


to the Mind of the Hearer in the 


ſame Order in which they ſtand in 
the Mind of the Speaker. 


Thirdly, Of the Imperfection of 
Language- And here, 


17, Of 1 Ideas: And Fu 


the Connection is made between the 


Name and the Idea, by ſhewing the 


Object which exhibits it; and there- 
fore here we are not very liable to 


miſtake, ſince theſe Ideas are regu- 
larly produced from Things withour, 
and 
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and therefore the ſame Ideas are 
formed in all Men, having the ſame 


Organs; and there is no Difference 


between the Archetypes and the Idea, 


the Object without regularly creat- 
ing that Idea in the Animal, o which 


the Name 1s annexed. 


2dly, The Names of mix*d Modes 


are often ſubject to Perplexity and 


Confuſion, when there is great Va- 


riety in the ſame Combination; fo 


that the ſimple Ideas of which the 


Name conſiſts, cannot be remem- 


bered, and becauſe we cannot go to 
A heryper to correct their Miſtakes 
about them. 


2dly, The Names of Subſtances 


are liable to great Imperfections, be- 
cauſe we know not the real Con- 


ſtitution of Things; and therefore 
cannot underſtand what preciſe 
Com- 


(Cape » 
Combination of ſimple Ideas is co- 
q 2 exiſtent, which have all the ſame 
7? Right to be made a Part of the no- 
1 Il Eſſence. 


re 
1C 


1 ourthly, T he Abuſe of Words. 
1/7, By uſing Words without I- 


deas. 


d | $ 24h, 97 varying he FEE itt 
tion of Ideas, and keeping the lame 
o } Name; by referring Words to the 
c Frealiry of Things, and not to our. 
- Fown Ideas; by putting together ſuch 
o Ideas in our Minds as united in 
8 1 without us, as have not 
come in co-exiſtent. 


F 


The Remedy of theſe Abuſes i 1s, | 


4 by deſining the preciſe Combination 
; Jof Ideas to which the Name is an- 


1 nex d, and uſing the Words invaria- 


bly 


(340 
bly for the ſame Combination of 
Ideas. 


Having thus conſidered our Ideas, 
which are the Materials of our 
Knowledge and our Language, which 
is the Manner of our conveying 
Wl! them to others, the laſt Thing is to 
| conſider how our Ideas are put to- 
1 gether, and compared one with the 
if | other : And herein, 
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Secondly, Of Reaſon and Error. 
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Thirdly, Of Faith and Enthuſi- 


aſm. 
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Fir ſt, Of Knowledge. Know- 
ledge is the comparing of two or 
more Ideas, and viewing their Con- 3 
ne&ion and Agreement, Repugnan- 
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cy or Diſagrecmennz Dy it is two- 
fold: 
1/7, Either Intuit ive * Of 


2dly, Demonſtrative. 


1/2, Intuitive Knowledge is where 
the Agreement or Repugnancy of 
ſeveral Ideas appears upon View. 


24h, Pemagdiary Knowledge 


2 is where the Agreement or Repug- 


nancy of Ideas doth not appear up- 
on View, but by Compariſon with 
ſome intermediate Idea. Thus we 
demonſtrate that all the Angles of 

a Triangle are equal to two right, 
by ſetting the Triangle between 
Parallels, and comparing the Angles 
at the upper Point of Interſection 
with the Angles of the Triangle, 
and two right Angles. | 


E The 


GC 3& 
The Agreement or Diſagreement 
of our Ideas, is of four Sorts : 


1/2, Of Identity or Diverſity. 
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2dly, Relation. 
2dly, Co- exiſtence. 
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. athly, Real Exiſtence. - 
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* 1/2, Identity or Diverſity is Known 
by Intuition, as we know by View 
that one Cold or Magnitude i 18 not 
another. ; 
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2dly, The Ideas of Relation are 
known from View or Demonſtra- N 
tion, as in the Inſtance before. men- 
tioned. 
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2aly, Co- exiſtence, or Non-co- 
exiſtence is ſeldom known from the 
general Compariſon of our Ideas; 
for ſince we do not know the real 


Sub- 
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Subſtances of Things, we do not 


know what Ideas are compatible 


With each other; and therefore here 
we have no Bb wiegt from the 
general Conſideration of our Ideas, 


but from Trial, Obſervation, and 
Experience only. 


4thly, Real Exiſtence : And here 
we have Knowledge, Iz 


1. Of ourſelves, by Intuition or 


View. 
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2. Of the Being of a God, by De- 
monſtration: As thus; The Abſence 


4 of Being cannot produce Being; er- 


40, fomerhing eternal. Abſence of 

| Though cannot produce Thought: 

| We think; ergo, there is Thought 

| e Eternal Thought 

we call God. We begin to think; 

05 go, not from Matter, where there 
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KEE 
is no Thought; ergo, the Mind cre- 
ated by eternal Thought. And 
whatever could produce a Being to 
ſee and feel, muſt be preſumed, as a 
leſs Effect of his Power, to produce 
the Things felt and viſible. 
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. We have the Knowledge of 
the Being of all other Things by 


Senſation. 


* 8 


Having thus conſidered the Ob- 
jets of our Knowledge, the next 
Things to be conſidered are, 


Firſt, The Extent. 
Secondly, The Reality. And 


Thirdly, The Univerſality of our 
Knowledge. f 


Firſt, The Extent X! our Know- 
ledge; and that i 18, 


2 
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Cy 


1/t, No farther than we have 


7 Ideas. And, 


2dly, No farther than we can God 


their Agreement or Diſagreement, 
buy the comparing them with inter- 
? mediate Ideas, by which their Agree- 
3 ment or Diſagreement may appear. 


Secondly, The Reality of our 


? Knowledge. And tho? our Know- 


2 ledge be only of Ideas, yer theſe I- 


deas having Relation to Objects 


7 withoutus, it is in ſome Meaſure real; 
for all imple Modes being the Pro- 
duct of the Operation of Things 
4 themſelves upon our own Minds, all 

our Knowledge about them muſt be 
real Knowledge. Mix'd Modes are 
intended to have Relation to Ideas 
in our own Minds; and therefore 
our Knowledge concerning them has 
no other Reality, but upon the Sup- 


poſition 


( @ ) 


poſition of the Exiſtence of ſuch 


Modes, conformable to our Ideas. ] 


Our Knowledge of Subſtances are ſo 
far real, as we put together Ideas co- 

exiſtent in the ſame . and that 
have come into our Minds chus uni— 
ted; but as far as we refer them to 
the real internal Conſtitution of 


Things, ſo far our Ideas of Sub- 


ſtances are not real, becauſe their 
Conſtitutions are unknown to us. 
Truth therefore in the Mind 1s the 
inward Perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of our Ideas, toge- 
ther with a like Perception of the 


paſt, preſent, or future Exiſtence of 


the Things themſelves ſo conjoined 
or ſeparated in Nature. In this Defi- 
nition of Truth is comprehended a 
twofold Certainty: A Certainty of 
Knowledge; which is the Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment 


C i 7 
ment of our own Ideas: A Certain- 
ty of Exiſtence ; which is a Per- 
ception of the Things themſelves 
exiſting, conjoin d, or ſeparate; as we 
have put them together: Truth in 
Words 18 the conjoining the Signs 
of the Ideas together, as the Ideas 
themſelves he 1 in the Mind of the 


3 
Thirdy, 'Of the Uthe laat i 


2 our Knowledge. In ſimple Ideas, 
where the teal and nominal Eſſence 
is the ſame, there all our Knowledge | 
is general and univerſal, becauſe. 
there is no Difference in theſe Ideas, 
from whatſoever Objects they are 
formed. In mix'd Modes our Know- 
7 ledge is general and univerſal; for 
1 tele being Combinations M by 
the Mind, not with Relation to an 
actual, but only a poſſible Exiſtence, 
All our Knowledge concerning g them. 

18 
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is univerſal; ſince the ſame Agree- 


or Diſagreement muſt happen where- 
ever they are found. 


Our Knowledge of Subſtances, as 


far as relates to their real Eſſence, is 
all particular, ſince it goes no farther 


than our Trial and Obſervation, 
which is only particular touching 
the Bodies before us; but not now - 
ing the real and internal Conſtitution 
of Things, we cannot rank them into 
any general Sorts, or Claſſes, under 
general Names, and therefore we are 


not capable of any univerſal Know- 


ledge about them. For to make 
univerſal Propoſitions, it is neceſſary 
that we ſhould know the abſolute 
ſet Bounds of each particular Thing 
that we comprehend under that ge- 
neral Name; and that we cannot 


know without looking into the in- 


ternal Conſtitution of Things, which 


= 3 


\F 


( 8 ) 
in this State and Condition we can- 


not do: But touching the nominal 
Eſſence of Subſtances, we may make 


2 univerſal Propoſitions; but theſe are 


only identical and trifling, and ſig- 
nify no more than the ſeveral Ideas 
we comprehend under that Name ; 
as when we ſay Gold is yellow, fu- 
ſible, fix'd, &c. that the Whole is 


equal to all its Parts taken together; 


as that whatſoever is, is; and that 


it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing 
to be and not to be. Theſe three 
laſt, however, they have got the 
Reputation of Maxims, are nothing 


_ elſe but identical Propoſitions, inclu- 


ding what we comprehend under the 
Name of Whole or Being, as the 
other comprehends what we include 


in the Name or Term of Gold; by 


conſequence ſuch Maxims are of 
little Uſe to the Invention of Know- 


401 F ledge, 
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44 
ledge, but may ſerve for the effec- 
tual Conviction of ſuch as  wrangle 


or br oppoſe. 


2dly, Opinion is the Perception 
of the probable Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of our Ideas. Probabi- 


lity is where the Connection or A- 


greement, or the Repugnancy or 
Diſagreement, is not found from the 
Intuition or View of the Ideas them- 
ſelves, or from the Intuition of any 
Idea to which they are compared, 
which, by ſuch intermediate View, 
ſhews ſuch Connection or Repug- 


nancy; but ſuch Agreement or Dil: 


agreement is found by Obſervation 
and Experience only, which could 
not be found from any View or Juxta- 
poſition of the Ideas themſelves in 
our Minds: Thus we know that our 


Meat nouriſhes, not from any gene- 


ral Ideas of the internal Conſtitution 


of 
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of Meat, and of the Animal, but be- 
cauſe we have found it to be true 


from Experience only. But here we 
mult conſider, 


1. Theſeveral Criterions or Marks 


of Probability ariſing from our on 
Experience. 


2. From the Experience of o- 


1. The ſeveral Criterions or Marks 


of Probability ariſing from our own 
Experience. 


(I.) When ſuch Experience is ge- 


neral and univerſal, we no more 


doubt of ſuch Truths than of thoſe 
that appear from the Intuition of the 
Ideas themſelves, becauſe ſuch Ex- 
perience furniſhes the Mind with a 


conſtant Perception of the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of ſuch Ideas, 


1 a8 


as if it had riſen from the Intuition 4 
of the Ideas themſelves. f 


(2. ) If ſuch Experience hath fail d 
in ſingle Inſtances, then the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of ſuch Ideas 
is judged from the Number of ſuch 
Inſtances, one Way or the other, that 


have fallen under our Experience; 


for then we eſteem ſuch Ideas to a- 


gree or diſagree one with the other, 


as we have generally found to do ſo; 
but every Inſtance to the contrary 
is the Occaſion of ſome Doubt to 
the Mind. 


Hence it is, that what may ſeem 
probable to one Man, or in ſome 


Places, ſeems improbable in others, 


according to the Difference of their 


Obſervation and Experience: As that 


Water ſhould be hard enough in 


Winter to bear Carts and Horſes, 
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may ſeem probable in England and 
Holland; but would not ſeem pro- 
bable under the Line, where they 
were never uſed to ſuch Obſervations. 


All our Knowledge touching Sub- 


ſtances goes no farther than Probabi- 


lity, becauſe we have no Ideas of 


the internal Conſtitution of ſach 


Subſtances to compare with each o- 


ther; and therefore our Reaſonings, 


touching the Co-exiſtence or Non- 
co-exiſtence of ſuch Ideas, is founded, 


(..) Upon the Trial and Experi- 
ence of ſuch their Co- exiſtence. 


(2.) Upon Analogy; whereby, 


upon the Obſervation of the Co- 
exiſtence of like Ideas, we judge 


that where ſuch like Ideas are found, 
there will follow the ſame Ideas, 


which 


(a) 


which, at other Times, we have 
found conſequent upon them. 


2. The ſeveral Criterions or Marks 
of Probability ariſing from the Ex- 
perience of others. 


As we judge by our own Experi- 
ence, ſo alſo we judge by the Sight, 
Obſervation, and Experience of o- 
thers; and this is called Teſtimony. 
And in this eight Things are conſi- 

derable: 


( ay Fhe Number. 
(2) T he Integrity. 
(3) The Skill of the Witneſſes. 


120 Their true Deſign and In- 
tent. | 


(50 


r 
(5.) The Conſiſtency of the Parts 
and Cireteaftsage of the Relation, 


0 Contraty Teſtimonies.” 


(7. The Conſiſtence of Sd 
atteſted with our own Obſervation 
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(8.) The Diſtance of ſuch Rela- 
tors from the Sight and View of the 
Thing which they atteſt; which is ſo 
far weakened as they themſelves take 
it from others, and the Thing rela- 
F ted doth not fall under their own 
J View or Experience. 


Ih heſe are the Criterions of Pro- 
bability, touching Facts depending 
on mere human Agents: But in 
1 Things depending on the Power of 
God, the ſeventh Criterion of Pro- 
f bability is not to be taken into our 
1 | weighing 
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9 
weighing and conſidering ſuch Facts; 
becauſe our Obſervation and Expe- 
rience extends no farther than the 
ordinary Courſe of Nature, and not 
to what God Almighty can do in an 
extraordinary Manner, for the Con- 


firmation of Doctrines of great Im- 


portance, and which he hath thought 
fit to reveal. 


26h, Of Bess which is that 4 


Faculty in Men, whereby we diſco- 
ver the Connection or Repugnancy 


of our Ideas in themſelves, or their 


probable Connection or Repugnancy 
one to the other. 


athly, Error; this arifes from the 
caſual Aſſociation of Ideas, by Habit 


or Cuſtom, or by Education from our 
Minority, otherwiſe thar ſuch Ideas 
are conjoined or ſeparated in Nature, 


Or joy * blindly on the Au- 
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8; 1 thority of others, without perceiving 
the Connection of ſuch our Ideas, 
e or the probable Connection of them; 
dt and yet conjoining and ſeparating 
n them according to ſuch Authority, 
- FJ where there is no Connection or Re- 
- Jpugnance in the Ideas themſelves; 
t forming Propoſitions in Things of 
which we have no Idea, by Com- 
pariſon of them with the Ideas we 
t have; concluding without interme- 
diate Proofs, or without ſufficient | 
3 Conſideration of them. 


3 5thly, Of Faith. Faith is the 
; Feiief of any Truth coming from 

God, the Author of Truth: And 
> this is either, 


1. By original Revelation. Or, 


2. Traditional. 
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ceed from the Power of God. 
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x1 Original Revelation is the im- 
mediate Delivery of Truth from | 
God Almighty i into the Minds of 
Men, which is done in a Manner to 
us cancels for how God Al- 
mighty may deliver himſelf in Ways 
different from the common Convey- 
ance of Knowledge, by Senſation or 
Reflection, is not by us to be under- J 
ſtood, we having no other Ways of | 
Knowledge; bat that it may be done 
is extremely probable, from the 4 
Conſideration of his infinite Power, 
2. Traditional Revelation is the 
Belief of a Truth coming from God, 
without immediate Revelation to 
ourſelves, upon the Teſtimony of 
Facts which muſt of Neceſſity pro- 


(1.) Such Things revealed can- 
not be contrary to Reaſon; becauſe 
it 


e 
it were abſurd to ſuppoſe that God 
Almighty ſhould dictate one Thing 
in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, 
and another by ſuch extraordinary 
IKRevelation; nor could ſuch a Reve- 
lation be believed, ſince the Truth 
ol its coming from God could not 
be more evident, than the Connec- 
] tion or Repugnance of the Ideas 
1 themſelves are in their own Nature. 


(..) Such Revelation is of Things 
; above Reaſon; that is, of ſuch Things 
of which Reaſon is altogether ſilent; 
for ſuch Revelation were to no Pur- 
2 poſe, if it taught nothing at all far- 
ther than what might be found by 
the Uſe of our natural Faculties; 
tho it may enforce ſuch Things as 
are found to be Truths by our na- 
tural Faculties from Conſiderations 
which could never be found out 
by them; and as far as it doth fo, 
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it is above and beyond what Rea- 
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{on teaches. 


6thly, Enthuſiaſm is an Opinion 
that our own Fancies and Imagina- 
tions are Revelations from God. 


And here, 


1. If ſuch Perſons cannot, by ex- 


traordinary Effects coming from God, 


give Credit to ſuch pretended Reve- 


lations, all Men are left at Liberty 
whether they will believe them or 


not. 


2. If ſuch Revelation be con- 
trary to Reaſon, or contrary to for- 
mer Revelations atteſted by Facts 
coming from God, ſuch Revelation 
cannot be from God, becauſe God 
cannot be the Author of Contra- 


ditions. 
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CW 3 
2. If ſuch pretended Revelation 
contain nothing more than what 
Reaſon teaches, or what has been 
already taught by a former Revela- 
tion atteſted by the divine Power, 
then ſuch Revelation cannot be from 
God, unleſs it be atteſted by Facts 
flowing from the fame Power; ſince 
we cannot ſuppoſe that to be done 
by God in a worſe and leſs evident 
Manner, which hath been done in 
7 a better and more apparent Manner 
already. 
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